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ABSTRACT 

Belgium is a bilingual country where upheavals are 
occurring after centuries of foreign-language domination. Flemish, 
the inherited language of northern Belgium, is rapidly gaining 
social, political, legal and educational equality with the French 
spoken for so long as the official language of the ruling class» The 
language of schools is determined by geographic locality as the 
Flemings' pride in their language strengthens and the country becomes 
more strongly linguistically divided. Strong French-Flemish 
antagonisms sake language the major political issue in Belgium todav. 
(CK) 
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Language and Identity in BeXgiusi 
Belgium is a particularly interesting case-study locale 
for those interested in the internationalization of English, On 
the one hand^ it is a major commercial and diplomatic center where 
English plays a role similar to that which Latin once did if 
not a universal language, then certainly a powerful force tor 

international unity. On the other hand, this fact has no 
relationship at all to Belgium's own language crisis and illustrates 
that acquisition of an international language as an act of free 
will by a privileged group does not in any way solve the problems 
of identity related to the use of the Mother tongue. 

We are deluding ourselves if vre vievf the new international 
role of English as anything more than an accommodation to " 
business and diplomatic exigencies. The Mother tongue continues 
and V7ill continue to provide the metaphysical basis of identity 
for '.11 of us, a fact that is fullv understood hy people who 
havf! ?!lnost lo^t a Mother toncue bec^^u-R tho^e in pjwer have 
valued an international language over the immediate local means 
of con-nun icat ion, as the French-speaking ruling clique did in 
3elgiijr:i for so long. For victims of such deprivation^ such as 
the Flei^inqs in northern Belolu-n, x-^ho sp^ak a variant of Dutch, 

— th?ir o\^n lsir\r'-'>r}(^ — co.-n.rpto have n??'?r mystical 
qualities. i\s the Fle:T\.lsh Cultural Oy.i.ncil recently said; 

From a means of co:r»T.»:5nication the langp.aqe rrrovrs into 
a cr^^t.ivs sniritup.l force, Lp.nnuaqe lends the 
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Granted, MM we in America are more sensitive t<^day to the impli- 
cations of linguistic identity — as witness our current concern 
with bilingualism and bidialeotism whereas only a few yearo ago 
v^e considered it our duty to sacrifice the 'linguistic heritage 
of the children of .Immigrants to what we perce»ived as the fabric 
holding a heterogeneous society together, unilingual American 
English — but we have just begun to understand the meaning of 
the Motheii tongue and its relationship to metaphysical as x^ell 
as political crises* 

The violence of the language controversy in Be?.giura is 
likely to surprise — actual violence, rioting in the streets, 
ss well as intemperate opinions and attituw s. In 1968 Louvain 
rivaled Colambia and Berkelfc/ as a center for radical student 
activism, and t» riots between French- speaking and Flemish 
students had more lasting political impact than Mark Rudd will 
ever know about. The government fell, the French faculty agreed 
to p.ave to Wallonia; but, of r:ours'9, both outcomes vere already 
implicit in the historical sfucture of the cc:ntroversy, a 
structurey^goes far beyond the immediate issues of time and 
placi?. For language is the major political issue in Belgium 
and h^3 been for centuries — at learst it is according to the 
to the revisionist school of historians, those influenced by the 
Flc^iah nati^"^nalir!ts vrho se!=; th'^ lr>nou-no'=^ contro^/f^rsy loading 
inr'itrblv to th? present -nultinational strit'?*, a federation of 
lincuistic cxitiunities instead of the ^;ati^f^~state conceived by 

the nineteenth centur\' franers of tho Belgian constiitution. 

'i nt*c 

^"** J • Cjl a p .-.2. c/<.'T?*r.M ir# I 
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Th^2 practical manifestations of this evolution 




Brussels, unilingual street signs elsewhere 



— French in Wal Ionia, Flemish in Flanders r two television channels, 
one French, one Flemish? two radio stations, one French, one 
Flemish? two Cultural Councils, one French, one Flemish; two sets 
of directors for the Roval Academy of Science, one French, one 
Flemish? two orchestras at the Royal Conservatory of Music in 
Brussels, one French, one Flemish? and, of course, two Ministers 
of National Education, one French, one Flemish, each administering 
a complete network of schools in his particular linguistic community. 
Even in bilingual Brussels the schools belong to one linguistic 
community or the other, the only concession to bilingualism being 
the legal requirement that the second language be taught in 
el&mentary school, but as a second language ^ In the rest of the 
country instruction is carried on only in the language of the 
region — Flemish in Flan'2ers, French in Wallonl?. — and the 
language of the rival linguistic camp vies v;ith other languages 
(with English, for example) as the primary second language, although 
as a practical matter no one could make a public career in Bolgium 
today without knowing both French and Flemish. 



was rot. declared the sfDcond n^tion^l Inricua^e? of Belgiu.-n until 1898 
— this in spite of the fact th^t a majority of people in the area 
that was to become Belgium havs not spoken any other language since 
the fifth century A. D, vrhen the Franks overr'in this outpost of 
th'3 'V^-i^n Enpir* and i-npose'i th<=^tr Gerii-Tnic tonnue on Flfind'er'?, 



Such a necessity has not always been the case. Flemish 
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Flanders has, of course, the memory of ci golden aqe tiuring the 

Renaissance v/hen it vas a major intellectual center, but later 

history, particularly nineteenth century history, is the history 

of a subjugated people, subjugated that is, to a linguistic 

imperialism. For, with the e::ception of the fifteen years when 

Holland ruled Belgium and established a network of Dutch schools, 

Flanders was ruled by people who spoke a iifferent Irnguagej 

by Napoleon early in the century, by own French-speaking 

•it** 

country^ later — countryracin, by the way, whose purpose was to 
forge the identity of a new nation, a Frenrrh language identity 
which reflected their class and their international outlook. 
These French-speaking Belgians viewed Flemish as a local patois, 
the language of the lower classes destined to disappear in a 
generation. Meanwhile, the judicial system, the administration 
of government, the army, the schools were all conducted in 
French.y^ At least the attempt was made to conduct all schools 
in Fr^arch — an eicperin'^nt in using French to train industrial 
workers was soon abandoned in Ghent when i-c became apparant 
that the students did net understand the instruction. 

In reality Flemish elementary schools managed to exist 
in Flanders side by side with the French'*language scho^>ls for 
children of the internat j on?,! mercantile community, but the 
f acon''''3r'r schools ancJ the universities vere whollv French l?'ngu^ge 
preserves — and continued to be until the early 1930* s when 
Ghent becane officially a FleT.iiih university. Thus, the only 
v.?.y (S Fleming:* could get the training reauisite for joiniro the 
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But if they did so, Flemings entered a highly competitive 
acadefT.ic milieu with an initial disadvantage which they frequently 
cnwld not overcome. TW«y tended to do less well on the co ncours 
general^ which was conducted wholly in French, a showing which a 
school director in 1901 blamed on the difficulty of learning 
cognitive subjects in a languacpe imperfectly Understood, "The 
pupils are somewhat confused with the two languages, and there is 
a great mental effort in changing from one language to another. "2 
Other X'/ritars have pointed to the "low intellectual life of the 
frenchified Flemings"^ and to the fact that it might take a family 

two generations or more to adopt French langurafleand customs 

and that the process of doing so meant forging a net* identity. 

One of the problems in forging this identity was the 

J 

difficulty of feeling pride in the linguistic base froiti which they^as ^*f^n* 

stctrted. Flemish had been cut off from its intellectual roots. 

No Belgian university center of Flemish existed, and the language 

spoken hy the majority of Flemings tended to fragment into local 

dialects, a victim of the ii^SSSSfSl^&i aspirations of its 

o^^m people v;ho had learned from their daily life that only French 

had value. As one commentator noted, the Flemish language tended 

to be not only "neglected but despised, " and one rarely could 

find an "intellectual who speaks Netherlandish well. The vulgar 

T?^t .it off and des-^iso it without knovinc? it, , , . ^/ev3r is any 

r)ttont:on Paid o'lr lannu-'^iae by the public author it it?::, "'^ 

The reality of today is, of course, very different — 
as vra have noted — the greatest difference belncj a nev? pride in 
l^nnurt^. Try ;^pe;^klna French i:i Flanderfs today and j?ce vrhat 
hnpp-vr''' ! y^V'^'i VM.ilho rins'-rered ir. .^'n'-'lish or Gf>rnnn if vou nr? fjnswored 
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ilT, The Fle.Tl??h l^jngua^e icpelf reflects both a particularism, 
refusina to use French borrovrinos lOnci aao assirarllated into Dutch, and 
reccaition of th<? need for unlfJ.^.'? ?;tanr»^rds. The proximity of 
the i\etherlan<1s v/ith its radio ?»nd t^evision have helped to form 



?,n image of a central lanquage, but the sense of unity witV. 
Dutch is^a legacy of history and of the sense of history 

promulgated by the Pan-Netherlandish Movement, At any rate, the 



I 



official langaage of the Flemings is now called DutcT^ 4^ 
jjllXB J iMpBiB«BM»y^a swarm of almost muteCllly incomprehensible 
sp*3Sken dialects^ goal uow is to speak and write cultivated 
Dutch, 

The new realities have other manifestations, too, some 
of them very much like obverse images of the past. Since the new 
lancuaae laws tie <-he language of instruction in the schools to 
the lan-^uage of the g«ooraphical and cultural community, a new 
issue has arisen for the French- speaking Belgians living in Flanders. 
Both thg French language transmutation classes and the private schcols_^ 
which *?>:istec} ir the pa.-^t as a "•^v of orovidin^T instruction in the 



French lanauao<? for childrsn of franco-ahones^i 



^have disappeared^* 



and even if thet/ could continue to exist, their diplomas would not 
have leoal status and would not acmit^oraduates of schools iT'SlAn. 
j; T;?.rniian« of trhe r^rjion ' ■ ^ '' hit miIl^bt ni — vrhatever the lanquaae 
*.v.r, unlv?»r.s i tv, The?-^ oT^ntP nO" livs with th«^ uncrn- 

forta'-le realization th^t thf>ir childfen fnu..^ cooe vith le^»rninq 
in an unfa-niliar Inncuace, In fin unsuccessful anneal to the 
Cor.rt of HuTiPn Pinhtfs Srr^sfcouro , these oarents argued: 
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Our children . . . are belnq obliqed to receive ideas 
bv ear, eaoeciallv abstract ir?»?3«? — snch a?? thofte of 

matbemtics, rellaion, ehhics, physics, and chemistry 

in a language they understand only with difficulty, or 
even initially not all, ... and they cannot fully 
exercise their intellectual function of reflection.^ 
The x^heel of fortune has turned. 

In the bilingual area, Brussels and its adjacent communes, 
the language of the home determines which school the child will 
attend, and parents are subject to visits from language inspectors. 
In principle the choice of school is the father's (liberte'^du pere 
de fanill^, a. principle that is subject to strict interpretation. 
In one celebrated case a French speaking five-year old whose Flemish / 
f?.ther had not lived with his ^»aHoon mother for years was declared 
ineligible for a French languge education — a curious mutation 
of the concept of the Mother tongue since the mother does not 
sneak Flemish,^ ••■n other instf -^nces children of Americans living 
in Brussels hr»vp been transferred from Fr<^nch to Flemish schools 
on the argument that both En:;lish and Flemish have a teutonic 
base. The net.; power structure has n^'^t solved the probleias of 
identity for ev»r^/one. 

but it has bro«.K,ht e p.pv worlr? to nanv Peloians, In 
105''-'=^ '-ne-pi^n^r? r'>nrp>R<^rf.or? onXv y^"/- of th/? tmivernltv <=»nrol1nentr 
tn .1 =-67 thov r^'^r^p^r*-"^ ^i", — ?ri -^rro linen*-, that ia ntill 
not a reflection of thoir numerical superiority, hut the trend 
is cl^^T, And anyone vho has recently lived in Belgium can testify 
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to th*? sense of pikpope behincl these statistics, vheth^r it be 
innovations in the curriculum of theConservat<5ry of Music at 
Antvferp or a decision to fill in non- French langu?iqe lacunae in 
the musicoloqical collection of the Roynl Library in Brussels or 
whether it be an extraordinary outpouring of scholarly publications 
in Flemish. The <9ay is nearly over when the clich^ "Lqs hommes 
distingue'' parlent Xe francais, "* has significant meaning in Belgium 
as a source of reproach to Flemish Belgians, Bjt the fact that 
attitudes of snobbishness c:* the one hand and self depreciation 
on the other could ever have existed because of the accident of 
early linguistic nurture, because of the accident of the Mother 
tongue, is testimony to the delicate balanc^SSinguage-aa the 
composite of v;hat we say, hear, v;rite, read, and thinl«nd the 
image we have of ourselves. i\s teachers we hnve an obligation 
to respect the linguistic imane that gives identity to others 
at the same time that we iji iiiiiiiriin the values of ^cultural herlt?g.e 
that we are transmitting in English. 
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